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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Wrauere are all those snappy, witty 
and otherwise fancy headlines we 
HOPED you would send in by the car- 
load after James G. Long’s article 
“Swell Head Specialists” in last 
month’s Quit and our appeal for 
more of the same? 

Sure, it’s been hot, you’re planning 
your vacation and all of that—but 
please snip out the best headlines you 
come across and bundle them off to 
this department, along with the name 
of the writer and the paper in which it 
appeared. 


JACK HAGERTY, of the Lemmon 
Leader, writes saying: “Let’s have 
more articles like ‘Swell Head Special- 
ists,” then goes on to submit a couple 
of good ones for the book. 

The first appeared over a picture of 
a Nazi celebration some years ago and 
was headed: 


HEILING HITLER WITH A HEY, 
NAZI, NAZI AND A HOT JA, JA! 


The other was a Minneapolis Star 
head over a picture of a mud-wrestling 
bout. It was: 


MUDDER, MUDDER, PIN A ROSE 
ON ME! 


From D. MacShowers comes this 
one, written by Loren Schultz, of the 
Iowa City Press-Citizen: 


He Who Laughs 
Last Laughs Best 


OLE DIZZY DEAN 
WINS NO. FOUR 


$185,000 Lemon Beginning to Ripen 
into “Juicy Fruit” for Chicago 
Owner, Philip K. Wrigley 


As for you lads who are sending in 
“boners” in headlines—most of which 
we fear can’t get by Mr. Farley’s min- 
ions in the Post Office Department (we 
want to keep our second-class entry) 
—keep on sending them for our private 
file but you'll understand if they are 
not repeated in this department. 


Tere came a time when even his 

best friends in the city room felt some- 

thing had to be done about “Eddie.” 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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Quill Readers Cite Reasons Why Government Must Keep 


Hands Off the Press! 


The Trail to Truth 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Editor, Emporia (Kan.) Gazette 


Mr. KENDALL’S idea is so absurd 
that I think it should carry its own 
answer. 

News is not a commodity like wheat. 
News is a selection of the many facts 
which produce truth. 

What is truth? 

No one knows and when any govern- 
ment of men or any set of men at- 
tempts to tell anyone else what is 
truth his attempt is bound to be tyr- 
anny. It can be nothing else. 

Only by the free play of all interpre- 
tive selection of facts and by the free 
choice in bringing out diverse and 
what look to be irrelevant facts, only 
by trial and error plus time and pa- 
tience can truth be found about any- 
thing. 

To say that the Government of the 
United States can get the truth and 
give it to the people—well why not the 
truth about religion, why not the truth 
about art, why not the truth about life 
upon the illimitable stars? 





Press Furnishes Check 


By M. V. ATWOOD 


Executive Editor, 
Gannett Newspapers 


= HE history of American journalism 
shows, I think, that one of the essential 
functions of the press, as someone has 
said, is to “furnish that check upon 
government which no constitution has 
even been able to devise.” 

How this function can be performed 
when the press is controlled or owned 
by the government, I cannot see. 

I note that Willmoore Kendall is 
connected with the government de- 
partment at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. I wonder if he is familiar with 
the attempt the late Huey Long of 
his state made to punish newspapers 
which disagreed with him. 

Senator Long demanded —and of 
course the law was passed, though it 
was found unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—a 
license tax upon the advertising reve- 
nues of Louisiana newspapers. Long 
was frank at least in making little pre- 
tense that the tax was intended for any 
purpose but to gag those newspapers 
which had ventured to oppose him and 
his measures. 
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An article in the May issue of 
The Quill, written by Willmoore 
Kendall, former newspaperman 
in this country and abroad, a 
former Rhodes Scholar and now 
an instructor in the School of 
Government and Public Affairs 
at Louisiana State University, 
proposed that the Government 
take over the press at a price 
agreeable to the publishers. 

He argued that “in a time 
when the main issue to be de- 
cided by our democracy is 
whether or not to move to- 
wards socialism, a supply of 
accurate, unbiased news, intel- 
ligently written, cannot be had 
from privately owned news- 
papers.” 

Private ownership means, he 
maintained, in the long run, pri- 
vate control over the matter 
published; more than that. pri- 
vate control of a kind that 
makes it possible to predict not 
only that the matter published 
will be prejudiced, but the very 
direction in which the prejudice 
will point. 

His observations brought 
these replies, some solicited 
and some unsolicited, which 
are presented for your consid- 
eration. 





“The lying newspapers are contin- 
uing a vicious campaign against giv- 
ing the people a free right to vote,” he 
said. “We managed to take care of that 
element last week. A tax of two per 
cent of what newspapers take in was 
placed upon them. That will help 
their writing some.” 

Shortly after the bill had been 
passed, he said in a public address, 
“There was only one newspaper that 
had not joined up with the gang op- 
posing me. . . . Well, we tried to find 
a way to exempt (it) from the adver- 
tising tax but did not think we could 
do it. But we would have done it if we 
could.” 

In view of this incident and in view 
of what has happened to newspapers 
in the dictatorial countries of Europe, 
I wonder how Mr. Kendall can hope 
for a fairer and more accurate press 
under government ownership or con- 
trol than under private? 


No—Thank You! 
By TED McDOWELL 


Managing Editor, 
Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald 


Ir is not surprising that Mr. Kendall 
is teaching at L.S.U. with his kind of 
ideas, for that school was the fair 
haired darling of Kingfish Hooey Long, 
who attempted to take over the news- 
papers of Louisiana and might have 
succeeded if he had lived. 

As for the article itself, Mr. Kendall 
sets up four premises that are more or 
less logical on their face, and then pro- 
ceeds to draw an entirely illogical con- 
clusion from them, one that would not 
hold water in a high school debating 
society, much less in a sober discussion 
of the press. 

Your editorial pointed out the “suc 
cess” of his plan in Italy, Germany and 
Russia and you might have added the 
U. S. control of the radio as another 
telling factor against his brainstorm. 

Mr. Kendall may be the shy, retiring 
type of teacher who prefers the clois 
tered walls and security to the hurly 
burly of the world as it is lived, but he 
certainly is not typical of the profes 
sion, and I would like to see some 
samples of the work he turned out as 
foreign correspondent. 

As for me, when the government 
takes over the newspapers and puts 
them under civil service, I will go back 
to the coal mines where a man can still 
earn an honest living if his back is 
strong enough and he is willing to 
work. 

The idea of being promoted to editor 
of the New York Times when my uncle 
becomes senator, and demoted to gal 
ley boy on the Podunk Gazette when 
his rival wins the next election is not 
my idea of security or freedom, and 
that is the way civil service works. 





What of Europe? 


By WILLIAM P. McCAHILL 
Editor, Marquette Tribune 


Mk. KENDALL’S article in the May 
QUILL sputters and misses fire when he 
refuses to consider the final results of 
a press taken over by the government. 

I'll go along with his four points, 
even that one about the struggle be 
tween socialism and capitalism here 
today. We'll grant the government 
has bought the papers and paid a fair 


[Concluded on page 12) 








Government Control? No! 


By CURTIS G. SHATTUCK 
Juneau, Alaska 


THERE is one real question that Mr. 
Kendall does not answer, although it 
must have been in the minds of all 
the readers: Would public ownership 
of the press result in “...A sup- 
ply of accurate, intelligent, unbiased 
news... ”? 

That anyone who has followed the 
trend of government news releases 
through the myriad of government 
publicity agencies can believe that 
public ownership of the press would 
result in any such thing, is inconceiv- 
able to me. 

Government press efforts to date 
may be intelligent, but to a certain de- 
gree only insofar as the goal is to get 
a favorable reaction to administration 
policies. Perhaps these efforts result 
in accuracy—that is a matter of opin- 
ion. But that they result in unbiased 
news—definitely NO. The degree of 
accuracy and bias run hand in hand, 
because news can be accurate but still 
biased if only part of the known truth 
is printed and the rest withheld. 

I cannot help but feel that Mr. Ken- 
dall has overlooked the bias and half- 
truths of the present government 
press, for how otherwise could he fail 
to take up this all-important problem. 
We can judge what a public-owned 


press would mean only by what its 
counterpart has been so far, and if 
what it has been to date is any example 
of what it would be like if all press 
were publicly owned, give me the pres- 
ent inaccuracies and prejudices—at 
least they can be attacked and brought 
to light by the opposition papers. 
Whether the government controlled 
or owned the press, the result would 
be much the same. Do we want the 
type of press censorship that some 
foreign countries have today? Do they 
set an example that we would follow? 
Can anyone doubt that government- 
controlled press could be made a 
powerful weapon in the hands of a 
few opportunists, who might wish to 
set up a dictatorship in this country? 
This latter thought is one that must 
be kept in mind; doubly so if we be- 
come involved in another general war. 
Regimentation of men and industries 
in America is a strong possibility in 
the event of our participation in the 
next war—and with it will come all 
the opportunities to set up a dictator- 
ship. Add to that a government-con- 
trolled press—well, I for one do not 
like the picture. Even if war does not 
come, the picture still is questionable 
in the extreme. Let’s keep our press 
as it is and be thankful it is no worse. 


An Open Letter to Mr. Kendall 


By ABE S. PERLMAN 
New York City 


Wuen you speak of government 
ownership of the press, isn’t it neces- 
sary that this thing be qualified all 
around? Look what’s going on in some 
of the totalitarian countries. Look 
what happens, on some of the college 
campus newspapers — supervised by 
the selfsame authorities who protect 
your professional teaching integrity. 
Think what would happen from one 
administration to another in even such 
a democracy as ours. 

You speak of public ownership of 
the colleges. I can name no college 
offhand where the teachers are work- 
ing under civil service and without 
one fear or another. Can you name 
two or three? Colleges, not professors. 

Finally, what brave thing did you do 
by chucking your newspaper work be- 
cause the job required a certain neat 
selection of words and ideas—for the 
allegedly more honest work of teach- 
ing? 

There are a good number, I hope, of 
newspapermen in every branch of the 


service who know definitely that their 
business of writing is not all it should 
be. They know it and they are sticking 
to it and they’re trying each day to 
make it better (again I hope). Let me 
ask you, what are you doing to im- 
prove the lot of your fellow tongue- 
tied college professors in some of the 
less progressive colleges? 

If you want to see fairness and fear- 
lessness and honesty prevail, then 
there is a good deal you and the rest 
of us wise guys talking and writing 
letters can do. However, the first thing 
we must decide on is personal integ- 
rity. And then we'll have to go out 
and convince a whole lot of people that 
this is the only way. The rest will fol- 
low, inevitably. All this implies a good 
long struggle. A darn tough one, and 
one which embraces a good deal more 
than some persons would have us 
believe. So please don’t rest your 
case with an indictment only against 
the foreign correspondents and other 
newspapermen. 





When you fellows in college teach 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God—and 
when the ministers and the doctors 
and your other professional men step 
along with you—I’m sure the news- 
paper tradesmen will be right up there 
leading the parade. The newspapers 
are only one manifestation of society. 
You want them better, and so do I. 
You believe public ownership will do 
the trick. And I say—that depends on 
you. Public ownership is only what 
you make of it. 


99 Per Cent Wrong! 


By STEWART HOOKER 
Cleveland, O. 


WILLMOORE KENDALL'S article 
overlooks a number of rather obvious 
conclusions, which the author either 
sidestepped or failed to recognize. 

He maintains that “a supply of ac- 
curate, unbiased news, intelligently 
written, cannot be had from privately 
owned newspapers.” Even if his prem- 
ise were correct, which it is not by 
about 99 per cent, his assumption that 
government ownership of newspapers 
would assure accurate unbiased news 
seems entirely unwarranted, in the 
light of experience in those countries 
which have a government-controlled 
press, notably Germany and Italy. 

Mr. Kendall seems to have retarded 
his imagination, rather than to have let 
it run away from him, in suggesting 
the government should take over the 
press. What a field day the party in 
power would have during a pre-elec- 
tion period, aside from the day-by-day 
power which the government would 
possess by reason of government- 
owned or controlled newspapers! 

Granting that the average news- 
paper falls short of perfection (as what 
business or profession does not), all 
but a few newspapers are striving 
earnestly today to accomplish the 
things which Mr. Kendall feels they 
have failed to accomplish, i.e., to sup- 
ply accurate, unbiased, intelligently 
written news. For one thing more 
space is given to labor news by news- 
papers today than ever before—and 
practically no effort is made to sup- 
press stories unfavorable to the em- 
ployer. If that were true there would 
have been comparatively little labor 
news “fit to print” in the past several 
years. 

Until and unless a better system is 
discovered than that suggested by Mr. 
Kendall, I for one am thankful for a 
system which at least assures a free 
press — freer beyond peradventure 
than any other on earth. 
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Imagine Yourself Into a Job! 


Some Slants on Payroll Stalking That 
Have Been Found Quite Successful 





Douglas E. Lurton 


So you want to connect with a pay- 
check every Friday or a larger one 
than you now draw, or to click on your 
own? Well, that’s swell. But just how 
much of a bargain are you? 

You aren’t a newspaperman if you 
haven’t got an alibi for everything. 
Let’s skip the alibis. How would you 
sizzle if your bitterest enemy put you 
on the pan? Just for argument’s sake 
isn’t it possible that Tom got that first 
job, Dick got that promotion, and Mary 
beat all the papers in town because 
they had more imagination—and acted 
on it? 

Just for the sake of the cause let’s 
rule out luck and pull. They are 
always with us but to a much lesser 
degree than Alibi Ike believes when 
he kids himself out of a job. Generally 
pull is something you think you have 
until you try to use it. At least you 
have to be ready for luck. And if you 
have neither you have to get along 
without, so out the window those ex- 
cuses fly. 

A long-jobless veteran of a once 
great New York newspaper recently 
assured me in all seriousness that 
imagination has no place in news work 
—Facts are the thing. Now, I’ve read, 
written or published many pieces on 
jobs for journalists and others. I’m 
weary of the same old tripe. I’m done 
with “How-to-grab-that-pay-check” ar- 
ticles after registering this one point: 

I firmly believe that imagination has 
more to do with job getting, job hold- 
ing, job advancement than any 13 
points in the pay-check program. 
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By DOUGLAS E. LURTON 


Iswr it imagination that permits the 
reporter who howls about his high in- 
come tax to visualize the possibilities 
of a story not yet established as fact? 

Wasn’t it imagination that recently 
prompted a New York reporter to turn 
up facts that started disturbing the 
slumbers of more than one judge! 
Isn’t it imagination that makes the 
good city editor? Isn’t it imagination 
that creates new jobs, new business? 

Every publisher or other employer 
is deluged with letters from applicants 
who assure him: 

(1) They can do anything. 

(2) They have ideas. 

Regarding Number One: Ever try 
to scratch your back with your foot? 
David Sarnoff, pooh-bah of Radio Cor- 
poration of America says that 90 per 
cent of youthful applicants for jobs 
tell him they can do “anything.” 
Nearly everyone he hires is selected 
because he can do one thing. 


Regarding Number Two: The first 


point of contact—the application letter 
or statement in interview—is generally 
sprinkled with proof that the appli 
cant hasn’t used his touted idea-ability 
in framing anything different than a 
catalog letter or trite statement in 
interview. 


IMAGINATION would tell any appli 
cant that although what he wants is a 
job, what the employer wants is men 
who will help him develop his business 
and make more money. Recently a 
half dozen applicants sat in my office 
applying for a specific job. Only one 
had troubled to read our magazine and 
slant her outline of experience to fit 
our wants. She got the job. That fitted 
her wants. 

Boyd Lewis, a news manager of the 
United Press hires 50 to 100 youths 
each year from more than 2,000 appli 
cants. 

Says Boyd Lewis: 


|Concluded on page 18 


“The most com 





proach to the job you seek. 


14 publications. 


and Your Health followed. 





Wrhuerner you are looking for a job, or, having a job, are look- 


ing for a better one, this article should be of interest. Maybe it 
will furnish the spark that will enable you to evolve a new ap- 


Douglas Lurton, who has practiced what he preaches in this 
article, is one of the most astute magazine men in the publishing 
business. The success of the “Your” magazines—Your Life, Your 
Personality and Your Health—in which he is associated with 
Wilfred J. Funk, has been phenomenal. 

Lurton attended the University of North Dakota, beginning a 
journalistic career on the Grand Forks Herald while studying 
law. He left both law and journalism to enlist in 1918. For a year 
following his army service, he was in the forestry service. Re- 
turning to newspaper work, he served in various capacities with 
the Grand Forks Herald, Minneapolis Daily Star and the Minne- 
apolis Daily News. He began writing short stories, serials and 
articles for magazines and in 1932 left the city desk of the News 
to join the Fawcett Publications where he edited some adventure 
magazines and became supervising editor of the organization's 


In 1935, Mr. Lurton joined the Literary Digest staff and was 
managing editor during the last year or so of its life, working 
with Wilfred J. Funk, publisher and editor of the magazine. 
When the Digest “folded,” he and Mr. Funk formed a corpora- 
tion and went ahead with Your Life magazine. Your Personality 














Theodore W. (Bruce) Douglas 


Wauy does any man who, presumably, 
has the ability to earn a decent living at a 
regular professional or business job, ever 
go in for free-lance fiction writing as a 
profession? 

Me, I don’t know. Personally, I drifted 
into it. But looking at it from another 
angle, perhaps it is the only thing I didn’t 
drift into; since I made a definite effort to 
get into it, and broke with another pro- 
fession which I had followed for a dozen 
years in order to get into it. Perhaps a 
word of explanation is in order. 

We of the Class of 1918 considered our- 
selves the lost generation. The war broke 
out before we got to college; Uncle Sam 
got into it toward the close of our Junior 
year. But that had been considered in- 
evitable for a long time. All through our 
years of college life, there was dark talk 
of nine or ten more years of war. None of 
us, so we believed, would be alive by the 
time peace was once more attained. We 
were destined to use our education as of- 
ficers in some branch of military service— 
and die. 

The effect of that gloomy belief was 
that, in my own case at least, after polish- 
ing off the courses required by the cur- 
riculum, we followed our own impulses 
in choosing elective courses, instead of 
preparing diligently for business or a pro- 
fession. 

Why prepare for a job when we would 
never survive military service to take 
one? In my case, that attitude resulted in 
my taking every course in English lan- 
guage and literature that was offered at 
Miami University. I came up for gradua- 
tion with around 60 credits in English and 
a confirmed feeling that I would like to 
study more of the same. 

Consequently, after doing my hitch in 
the Navy, a fairly short one because the 
armistice surprisingly came before nine 
years after all, I worked in a publishing 
house, put in a summer as a reporter on 
the Indianapolis Star, and then went to 
the University of Illinois to teach and 
work for an A.M. in English. 





Carving a Career in 


Begin Story Writing on Part-Time 
Basis, Former Newspaperman Urges 
By THEODORE W. (BRUCE) DOUGLAS 


Tuart was where my story writing be- 
gan; but it took a dozen years of teaching 
at various universities to put me into full- 
time free-lance writing. 

At Illinois, William Byron Mowery was 
also working for his master’s degree. And 
two years later, after we got the degrees, 
we taught together at the University of 
Texas. We both wrote stories as a side 
line; and a year later Bill resigned and 
went in for full-time writing, while I kept 
on at teaching. It was eight years later 
that I joined Bill, learned from him much 
of what he had worked out for himself in 
those years, and went in for writing in 
earnest. 

But still I hung on to my teaching job, 
and did most of my writing in the sum- 
mers. I think it was because I am one of 
those peculiar people who really enjoy 
teaching as well as writing. I know it 
wasn’t because I was afraid to strike out 
on my own without a salary; because in 
the summer of 1932, when the Depression 
was at its deepest, I resigned—yes, I said 
resigned—a teaching job to go in for full- 
time free-lance writing. 

I am probably the only American who 
actually resigned a paying job in the 
middle of 1932. Or perhaps there were 
others, since Barnum said there was one 
born every minute. For two years I was 
closer to starvation than I had ever 
thought of being. If it hadn’t been for a 
small inheritance which brought in a mi- 
nute monthly income, I would have been 
on relief. 

But finally the stories began selling 
pretty regularly. I traded in my eight 
year old Pontiac on a new Terraplane— 
and met all the payments on the dot. 
Then, exactly eight years after my con- 
ferences with Bill Mowery which started 
me definitely toward writing as a profes- 
sion, I broke out of the cent-and-a-half-a- 
word pulp paper magazines and made my 
first sale to Cosmopolitan. 

It was almost a year before I made my 
next “slick paper” sale. Now I'm selling 
pretty regularly to the high-pay maga- 
zines, and don’t have to be abnormally 
far-sighted to see looming up in the dis- 
tance that first thousand-dollar-a-story 
check which is the goal of the professional 
fiction writer. 


Bur how about all the advice which the 
Editor of THe QuILt wants me to put out 
to prospective fictioneers? Part of it can 
be derived from the above life history. 
Looking back, I wouldn’t advise anybody 
to devote his full time to fiction writing 
until his part-time writing is already 
bringing in enough income, and regularly 


enough, to meet the costs of a restricted 
but adequate standard of living. 

Fiction writing as a side line is swell, as 
a full-time proposition it’s hell if the 
breaking-in process has not already been 
completed before the writer depends on 
his stories for his costs of living. Fiction 
writing ties up excellently with news- 
paper reporting as a side line, perhaps 
better than with any other occupation. It 
fits in with teaching, too, but not in so 
great a degree. 

Let me take another paragraph for that 
point. I want to scotch right now the de- 
lusion that so many aspiring young writers 
have that fiction writing will fit in well 
with college teaching. The line of rea- 
soning seems valid, but it isn’t. The under- 
graduate writer thinks along this line: 
My desire to write is part of my interest 
in literature. If I teach English in a col- 
lege, I will still be in contact with litera- 
ture, I will have only a few hours a day 
in the classroom, and I will have lots of 
time to write stories. 

Sounds swell. But it doesn’t work. Be- 
cause the college graduate who is ap- 
pointed to a college faculty to teach fresh- 
man composition is expected to spend all 
that spare time he thought he could use 
in writing stories studying for a master’s 
degree. His classroom hours are few; but 
he has mountains of freshman themes to 
correct, regular conferences with his stu- 
dents, and his own study and research to 
do. 

And the kind of study he does is not of 
the sort to maintain and freshen his yen 
toward creative writing. Only in under- 
graduate English courses is any emphasis 
laid on appreciation of literature; gradu- 
ate work is a collecting of dusty facts 
which tend to lay their dust on the mind 
of the researcher and quench the creative 
spark and turn him into a delver into 
microscopic inanities for life. 


TEACHING journalism should combine 
well with fiction writing on the side, but 
not teaching English. And I know several 
writers who are now full-time writers 
who have combined their writing with a 
job in advertising. 

The main point is, combine it with 
something. It will take longer to arrive 
while putting only part-time on the writ- 
ing—but eating is still important, and that 
way there will be no hiatuses in your 
eating. 

As to how to become a fiction writer— 
well, there are books on writing that help 
—some. And there are courses that can 
be taken by mail, some of which are pretty 
good, some pretty terrible. But my advice 
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the Field of Fiction 


is study the magazines you’re planning to 
write for, try to reason out why the stories 
in those magazines got by the editors and 
received checks, and then write some of 
your own. Using the published stories as 
a touchstone of excellence, you can tell 
for yourself when your own product is 
good enough to submit to an editor in the 
hope of a sale. 

After all, a man doesn’t have a yen to 
write fiction unless he already has some 
knowledge, either conscious or instinctive, 
of what plot is, and drama, and character- 
ization. That’s all anyone can get out of 
the books and courses—except for guid- 
ance from an experienced teacher while 
writing—so the real learning comes from 
doing the writing itself. 


AnorHer word about these magazine 
editors. They know a lot. And almost in- 
variably they pick stories which, within 
the limits of their type, are good stories. 

Believe it or not, it is only the guy who 
couldn’t possibly produce anything nearly 
so good as the worst story in the magazine 
who turns up his nose and sneers at the 
Saturday Evening Post and other maga- 
zines of its ilk—and that goes for the “lit- 
erary” college professors as well as the 
dreamy-eyed long-hairs who used to in- 
habit the “Villitch.” 

Editors know their stuff; otherwise they 
wouldn’t continue to be editors very long. 
Consequently, it’s a good tip to anyone 
who wants to sell stories to the maga- 
zines to study the stories the editors have 
already put their stamp of approval on. 

Let me illustrate the point. I started 
out one time to “make” a pulp western 


magazine I had not yet managed to sell to. 
I gathered together half a dozen back is- 
sues and read all the stories. Among them 
I found seven which stressed the theme of 
the western outlaw who sacrificed himself 
to do a good deed late in his life. I found 
five about boys of twelve or thirteen who 
had a heck of a hard time in early life 
and drifted into companionship with out- 
laws. 

So what did I do? I wrote a story about 
an outlaw father sacrificing himself to 
give his twelve year old son a chance to 
lead a decent life. I “made” that magazine 
forthwith, and kept on making it so long 
as I kept in the editor’s groove. 


Do I hear a sniff, and a comment to the 
effect that my remarks will apply to the 
stories of low, but not of elevated, brow? 

Listen, the higher up you go in the 
ascending scale of stories, clear up to 
those which live in collections as master- 
pieces of American literature, the more of 
actual technique and solid construction 
do you find underlying the story. And 
whether you are writing for Leo Mar- 
gulies’ Thrilling Western—and a swell guy 
Leo is to write for, too—or for Harper’s, 
you can learn more about writing stories 
by studying stories than by studying about 
stories. 

That’s my thesis, then. To learn to write 
stories, study the kind you want to write, 
then write and keep on writing. 

As to advice about accessories to learn- 
ing to write, like travel, etc., I don’t know. 
I joined the Navy to see the world, then 
joined the teaching profession and saw 
more of it. I have taught in Texas, Illinois, 
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Indiana, Arizona, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. I’ve learned a lot about the South- 
west, where I place most of my stories. 
But I know a man in Eugene, Oregon, who 
writes with enthusiasm and a semblance 
of reality stories laid in South Sea islands 
he has never seen. 

I think writers fall into two classifica- 
tions: those who write best about things 
and places with which they are familiar— 
and that kind should gain as broad a per- 
sonal knowledge of our globe as possible 
—and those who write from a wish com- 
plex about the never-never land, the 
greener grass on the other side of the 
fence. And some of those wish stories are 
just as realistic as the other kind. 


As for myself, I know my Southwest 
and West with thoroughness after years of 
investigation and research—but I was 
writing western stories, pulp ones of the 
pre-depression bang-bang type, and sell- 
ing them, before I ever crossed the Father 
of Waters toward the setting sun. 

So, I would say, become familiar with 
your locale by travel if you’re that kind 
of writer; but if the yen is strong within 
you to write of the South Seas, or the 
West, or the Yukon, and you hesitate be- 
cause you haven’t been there, go ahead 
and write about ’em. You have to have 
accuracy in such detail as you use, but 
books can substitute for travel in supply- 
ing that detail; and if you don’t know a 
lot of details, a few will do if used sug- 
gestively. 

After all, a story is about people, and 
what they do, and think, and feel, not 
about where they happen to be. I guess, in 
the last analysis, it is that intense interest 
in people, in creating real people and 
making them come alive under his type- 
writer keys, that makes a man go in for 
free-lance fiction writing as a profession. 

I can’t think of any other good reason 
why a man should go into a profession in 
which the period of starvation apprentice 
ship is so long and the rewards so distant 
and so doubtful of attainment. Can you? 


Ir reader response is any indication—and what better indica- 
tion would an Editor want—no articles The Quill presents are 
more popular than those in which professional writers of fact and 
fiction share their experiences with and offer tips and sugges- 
tions for those who would emulate them. 

This month we bring you the experiences of Theodore W. 
Douglas, whose pen name of Bruce Douglas has appeared over 
more than 70 short stories in the pulp-paper all-fiction magazines 
and, more recently, stories in Cosmopolitan, the Country Gentle- 
man and other slick-paper publications. He is at prese.t com- Rovunps, Extension Editor, the Univer- 
pleting his first book-length story. sity of Nebraska. 

Mr. Douglas—born in Indianapolis—attended Butler Univer- e 
sity and then transferred to Miami. In his last year at Miami, he 
made five unsuccessful attempts to get into military aviation. 





ACCORDING TO — 





“I wish to congratulate you upon 
the great improvement in THe QUILL. 
In recent months certainly it has been 
very interesting and I have picked 
up some valuable ideas.”—Georce S. 





“You're putting out a swell maga- 


zine. It’s intelligent and not at all 
, then enlisted in the Navy, starting as a second-class seaman and reactionary. Amazing! Congratula- 
ending as an ensign. The war over. he worked for a while with tions!"—F. S. Senram, Oakland, Calif. 
the Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Co., then as a reporter for the In- e 
dianapolis Star. “Congratulations on the work you 


are doing for THe QuiLt. It is one 
publication that I read from cover to 
cover.”—Joe MITcHELL CHAPPLE, Win 
throp, Mass. 


Turning to teaching, he taught composition and English suc- 
cessively at Illinois, Arizona, Texas U., Indiana, Oregon and 
Washington State. He left teaching in 1932 to go to Mexico and 
devote his full time to writing. He, Mrs. Douglas and their son 
make their home in Mexico City. 





KENNETH INGRAM (Montana) is teaching 
journalism in the Fergus County, Mon- 
tana, High School. 
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So I’ve Bought a Weekly — 


So at 50—I’ve bought a newspaper 
of my own—a weekly, but a news- 
paper. And that after 28 continuous 
years of daily-ing. 

Maybe it was the combined voices of 
Grandpa Glenn and Grandpa Meharry 
that prompted such a decisive step. 
My two grandpas had come from pre- 
or contemporary Revolutionary War 
stocks; at least the roots of the two 
branches of my ancestry were sunk 
deep into Colonial soil and yelled at 
me—“Get independent, old fellow; get 
on your own.” 

Or maybe my 84-year “young” 
mother, Eva Meharry Glenn, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., gave the go sign! 

Perhaps, more fundamental than a 
couple of grand-dads or a dear mother, 
was that old saying of some famed 
managing editor: “At or after 50 a 
newspaperman should quit and give 
over the reins to some young buck; 
newspapering is for youth, for the 
virile, go-getting, super-steamheated 
lads;” or words to that effect. 


Anyway, I stepped from the edi- 
torial chair of a morning daily, the 
Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel, 
which I foster-fathered when it was 
two years old (with a circulation of 
500) to its present 10,000 circulation, 
and the editorship of its merged eve- 
ning sister, the Reporter-Star, the 
Sunday Sentinel-Star (15,000), and 
bought a weekly newspaper, the Cen- 
tral Florida Times, lock, stock and 
barrel—plus. It is now the Orlando 
Times. 

For 25 years I had been a Florida 
editor on dailies. Prior to that I 
started dailying on the Anderson 
(Ind.) Morning Herald; freelanced on 
the old Chicago Herald in the early 
1912’s and °13’s, and the Indianapolis 
Star when Past Sigma Delta Chi Pres- 
ident Jim Stewart was night city edi- 
ae 

It’s a long story, mates, a very long 
story—this 28 years of dailying with 
the Illini (University of Illinois), the 
DePauw Daily (DePauw University) 
and high school weekly-ing and East- 
ern Illinois Register-ing (weekly) at 
Paxton, IIl., thrown in for 13 ems. .. . 


MAkING a long story short, I de- 
cided at 50, somewhat courageously, 
to become my own boss. Perhaps that 
was the motivating and basic idea— 
the love of proprietorship, the grand 
idea of personal freedom, personal ex- 
pression, intellectual freedom. Who 
knows? 


A Newspaperman’s Dream Comes True 
After 28 Years in the Daily Field 


By W.M. GLENN 


Co-Founder, Sigma Delta Chi, 
Editor & Publisher, Orlando Times 


Once an owner, always an owner! 
But I had a press of my own. That 
was the thing. It took nerve, no doubt, 
to step from my dear old Sentinel 
which I raised from babyhood in 1$14, 
to a flat bed Economic and a pile of this 
and that wf. But the transposition was 
and has been a very pleasant expe- 
rience of, at this writing, six weeks. 

My first edition carried congratu- 
latory messages from President Roose- 
velt, Vice President Garner, our two 
Florida Senators, Andrews and Pep- 
per, Gov. Fred P. Cone, the entire 
State Cabinet, members of the Legis- 
lature, prominent State and local lead- 
ers. The Times had been Republican; 
I made it Democratic because I had 
always been that way and had pros- 
pered under that party. Besides it is 
better to be something than “neither 
fish nor flesh nor fowl.” 

But for 25 years as a Florida editor, 
the Republicans had never received a 
better deal than from Bill Glenn. 


T HERE isn’t much difference from 
weekly-ing than daily-ing, Mr. Ripley. 
In a weekly you’re the whole works, 
plus payroll Santa Claus; in a daily 
you can’t see, hear, taste, feel, know 
or smell quite so much... . 

There’s a lot of kick to being the 
chief dog in your own manger but the 
responsibility to your public is much 


greater on a weekly than on a daily; 
again—Mr. Ripley. You have a very 
highly personalized responsibility. 

The weekly, thank you, is doing just 
swell. It’s a metropolitan New York 
Times packed into one. Maybe. Why, 
our first issue of 16 pages would have 
been equal to 1,000 pages by the Chi- 
cago Tribune or the Detroit News or 
Lee Shippey’s Los Angeles Times, 678 
pages by the Indianapolis Star, or 134 
pages by my old Anderson Herald. 

We've been running 12 pages since, 
have Transradio (pony) Press Serv- 
ice on Thursday night for just-in-case, 
plus mail service and so far nobody 
has tried to knock or tar us in this 
grand city of 35,000 pop. 


Wruar more does a man at 50 want? 

President Roosevelt can’t give us 
anything; Mr. Sulzberger or Col. Pat- 
terson can’t tempt us—we’re set for 
the three score years and ten, and are 
mighty happy. 

A world of newspaper memories of 
16 years to 50 in ink and proof assail 
me; there’s nothing more that I want, 
I have had all—I just want to keep 
sledding for a free press, and our dem- 
ocratic ideals of liberty. 

Weekly-ing at 50 encompasses prob- 
ably 32,940,000 words, estimating a 
minimum of 3,000 per day for 30 years 
—enough for any librarian hound. 





Coil. Glenn puts his first issue to bed. 
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And after six trips to Europe and 
reminiscences of interviews with 
Teddy Roosevelt, with Cordell Hull, 
cinema celebs, Bryan, Champ Clark, 
Riley, and Lord Northcliffe in mid- 
ocean, great and near great, small 
people, the man-on-the-street. After 
Coloneling on a Governor’s (John W. 
Martin) staff and hobnobbing with 
masses and big shots, and getting a 
swell message from Laurence H. Sloan 
(co-founder with me of our Sigma 
Delta Chi) and having Dr. Hamilton 
Holt (second S. D. C. honorary mem- 
ber), president of Rollins College, next 
door, write me an exclusive weekly 
feature, and having the good wife 
proofread for me as she did when a 
bride and doing a column of motion 
picture news, etc., and a Pi Phi daugh- 
ter as Secretary and doing a page of 
ads: “Recommended by Rosemary.” 


ENvIED indeed. One’s own press— 
disseminator of truth and liberty; run- 
ning a crime-less newspaper; happy 
beyond words to pay local, state and 
federal taxes in order to live beyond 
dictators’ whims and whips. 


Ah, a grand and glorious feeling. 
What a break, what a break—at 50 
when a few who don’t understand 
think I should know better. 

Thanks, Grandpa Meharry (fresh 
from Ireland to Pennsylvania, to Ohio, 
to Indiana, to Chicago in 1831 when 
only a trading post, all this from 
1780’s) and Grandpa Glenn from 
Staunton, Va., to Hillsboro, Ohio, 
where I was born, a blast from the 
Shenandoah valley where encircling 
freedom (the Byrds, Glass’s et al.) 
of the early 1700’s gave us a heritage 
of independence; thanks to the Toron- 
to and Petersboro, Canada, Blackstocks 
who blended with the Meharrys, a 
grand intermingling of pioneering fam- 
ilies who knew a religious, speech and 
press freedorn. 


As I write, I see palms and oaks, 
pines and cypress, a lake (one of 35 
in the city limits) of placid blue, re- 
flecting only shadows of bordering veg- 
etation known only to the tropics, and 
a sapphire blue sky matching the star 
on a typing finger, an orange grove 
‘cross the street laden white with 
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orange blossoms, the June bloom, and 
I dream of my thundering Economic 
press and the tinkling type of a weird 
wonder pushing intelligence to my 
public, my city, my state, my country. 

Am I proud of being a co-founder 
of Sigma Delta Chi, of helping install 
the only chapter in Florida at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, of suffering and tor- 
ture during the few years I was press- 
less? 

Ah, budding newsmen, there are 
many thousands of dailies and week- 
lies that are calling for you—calling 
for honesty and character, for your in- 
fluence, your assurance that press free- 
dom cannot be abused, distorted into 
financial gains, that you will see to it 
your integrity imperils not the one 
guarantee of our national perpetuation 
as a pure democracy—a free and hon 
est press, chief backer of our Bill of 
Rights, our Declaration, our Constitu 
tion. 

“Hey,” yells the Chief proofreader 
of the Nation. “Hey, are you writing 
for Friday’s paper or just 
around!” 

And this is writ on a Sunday. Thanks 
for listening! 


foolin’ 


You're Sunk Without Sources! 


Dae CARNEGIE once wrote a book 
on “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.” Some day a veteran newspaper- 
man may write a similar book which 
would be another good seller in the field 
of journalism. Perhaps the title will be 
“Strategy in Handling News Sources.” 

It would be a worthwhile book so far 
as the newspaperman is concerned. For 
every reporter knows there is a certain 
amount of important strategy necessary 
if he is to keep ahead of the opposition 
and pour it on every day of the week. 

Being friendly and willing to return 
favors, willingness to keep off-the-record 
things out of the paper and in the hat, 
thanking your news sources, spelling 
names right, correcting errors, however 
embarrassing—all these things a reporter 
learns in a year’s time. 


THERE are little tricks in reporting. 
They will help get the job done if you 
handle each news source as a separate 
problem and if you are lucky enough to 
put these tricks across. 

Take every article from every news 
source, even if you have the story al- 
ready. In heaven’s name do not say to 
the fellow: “Say, man, I got that story 
early this morning. You’re way back on 
the news. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

That is not a bit funny to Mr. News 
Source. He'll say to himself: “That re- 
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porter is a good one. He gets the news 
before I have a chance to give it to him. 
So it’s not much use for me to try to find 
news for him. He'll beat me to it every 
time.” 

And Mr. News Source will not go out 
of his way to offer you another story. 

But if you take the story you do two 
things so far as the news source is con- 
cerned: 





How well do you rate with 
your news sources and con- 
tacts? Do they still give you ex- 
clusive tips on good stories? 
How good are you at dealing 
with people? 

This common-sense article by 
H. O. Dendurent, managing edi- 
tor of the Manhattan (Kan.) Mer- 
cury, calls for self-analysis on 
your part. If you've been slip- 
ping in recent months—if you 
aren't getting as many exclu- 
sives as you once had — or, 
worst of all, if you are being 
consistently scooped, maybe 
the explanation—and the rem- 
edy—will be found here. 





1. You make him feel good because 
when the paper comes out the news 
source will see the story and say to his 
wife and kids: “See here! There’s the 
story I gave to the reporter. Right here 
on the front page!” And he and his fam- 
ily will read every word of it. 

2. You also will please the original 
news source. You see, instead of pleasing 
only one person you have pleased two. 
You’ve made two friends there. 


Ir a news source offers you a story about 
his wife’s mother returning to Podunk 
after a week’s visit, take it and grin. That 
little local you turn in to the society edi 
tor will not do much to help you get a 
promotion but remember this—when that 
news source sees the local about his 
mother-in-law in the evening paper, he'll 
remember you when something big does 
break. 

You probably don’t believe it but news 
sources get sick and tired of ‘seeing you 
every day. You’re a nuisance and an 
A-number-1 pest to office girls and secre- 
taries who lead you to a good news story 
in the office of the boss. 

Therefore, new and sometimes unusual 
approaches are necessary. When you 
visit the news source’s office do not 
bounce in with an “Any news today?” 
and then skedaddle if the overworked 


[Concluded on page 14) 
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WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 


By Briggs 











An example of Briggs, Sr.’s work. 


Everysopy in America who’s 
ever read a newspaper knows the 
name “Briggs.” “When a Feller Needs 
a Friend” has become an American 
byword. And is there anyone be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 90 who hasn’t 
shouted: “Ain’t It a Grand and Glori- 
ous Feeling?” Or one who has not 
moaned, “Someone Is Always Taking 
the Joy Out of Life?” 

When Clare Briggs died ten years 
ago, millions of fans all over the coun- 
try felt that American humor had lost 
something. Something as important 
and human and typically American 
as the writings of Mark Twain. Like 
Mark Twain, Briggs knew how folks 
felt. And his drawings of them, and 
his captions with the drawings were 
funny and tragic, and inimitable. 


Now comes someone to carry on the 
great tradition. Miss Clare Briggs, Jr., 
is going to continue her father’s work. 
Her cartoons, like his, will reach read- 
ers all over the country. Again you 
will see the familiar figures—she draws 
exactly like her father and her imita- 
tion is perfect. Also, her humor is like 
her father’s—human humor. 

The cartoons will have everything 


























of the old Briggs genius and they will 
be up-to-date. 

“I don’t know anything about Kelly 
Pool,” she said. “But I do know some- 
thing about golf. And the Feller Who 
Needs a Friend is going to be a girl 
quite often. I have a drawing about a 
girl who gets a strapless evening gown, 
and feel wonderful and all grown up— 
and then her father makes her put 
straps on it.” 

This little tragedy happens to be 
autobiographical. Clare is still the age 
where her mother can chaperone her 
clothes. She was 21 not many weeks 
ago, and looks even younger than that, 
for she is blonde and so slight that she 
doesn’t weigh a hundred pounds. She 
is sensitive about it. She says, “I look 
younger than I am. I’m really very, 
very old.” 


Tuat is true, in a way, for she is 
mature, mentally. When I said “the 
Briggs genius” I meant just that, for 








Miss Clare Briggs at her d 


Another Brigg: 


By COUNTESS FELIC 


Author of “The House of Violence,” 


this girl has all the artistic experience 
and wisdom of a woman of 40. She has 
all her father’s talent, ard all her 
father’s knack of seizing on life and 
drawing a picture of it. 

And she’s an architect, too. You 
should see the house and studio she 
built in Leesburg, Va. That’s where 
she lives now, with her mother. She 
built them when she was 17! She drew 
the designs, she directed the actual 
building. The house is white frame, 
tiny, comfortable. The studio is made 
of old log cabins—she went around the 
country looking for the cabins, and she 
had a backwoodsman build to her de- 
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iggs at her drawing board. 


ggs Carries On 


3S FELICIA GYZICKA 


of Violence,” “Flower of Smoke.” etc. 


sign. “He was ignorant enough to 
know how to put logs together,” she 


said. “Then I got some chimneys and 
locks and woodwork from an old house 
that was being demolished—I paid half 


the Sears, Roebuck catalog price for 
these beautiful old things.” 

“Did your mother help you?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no, I did it all myself. When 
anybody offered a suggestion I'd just 
lie down on the floor and kick.” 

Which makes you remember Clare’s 
age. 

I looked around this marvelously 
planned and perfectly built place. It’s 
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full of lovely old furniture, made by 
her great-grandfather on her mother’s 
The workroom is full of toys, 
made by Clare. Little wooden animals 
and dolls, and a big rocking horse. “I 
wasn’t strong enough to do the horse 
myself,” she said. “I designed it, and 
directed the work.” There are half a 
dozen perfect model houses, such as 
you find in an architect's office. And to 
think that she’s never had any training 
along those lines! 

The place is full of complicated tools 
—it’s half carpenter shop, half paint 
shop. Her nephew, she explained, likes 
to build trains, a few of the tools are 
his. Another nephew, aged 12, writes 
Ogden Nash-like poetry, and draws to 
perfection. 


side. 


“Wruat a family,” I said. “Tell me, 
have you always wanted to be an 
artist?” 

“Oh, yes, but there was a period of 
several years when I stopped being 


When a Feller Needs a Friend 
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Miss Briggs’ work closely resembles her father’s. 


able to draw. I just couldn’t do it. And 
then, suddenly one day, in class, I 
started again.” 

“When was this?” 

“Oh, from the ages of seven to ten, 
about.” 

I looked at her expression: she was 
perfectly serious. 

She has a very fine old gun collec 
tion, started by her father, and she has 
a doll collection. “I don’t stick to 
things,” she said. “I get crazes, like 
making these toys. Last summer I 
went to the Leipzig toy fair, in Ger- 
many. But that was last year.” 

This from a girl who started work 
before she could talk! And has as 
much stick-to-itiveness and purpose as 
anyone I’ve ever seen. Her character 
and her mind are stream-lined with 
amibition. She certainly is a chip off 
the old block. 


Her father, she says, never gave her 
a drawing lesson. She just “watched 
him draw.” She just naturally grew 
up in that atmosphere. 

She said: “I’m like my father. I like 
to sit at my drawing board, and put my 
feet on the cross bar.” 

I asked if, now that she had her 
father’s old job, she’d achieved the 
height of her ambition. 
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“I intend to keep these cartoons 
running always. But later on I’m go- 
ing to develop a theme of my own. 
Just now, I have my hands full getting 
enough drawings going. I do all the 
work myself —father had a lot of 
understudies, to do the drawing-in of, 
well, let’s say a coat-sleeve, or inking 
in a black coat. All big cartoonists 
have a staff. Personally I’m not sure 
that it wouldn’t drive me batty to have 
anybody else do my work.” 

“What's the new idea?” 

“Oh, that’s a big secret. I won't tell 
anybody. But now I’m going to have 
half a page in color on “Oh, Skin-nay.” 
Do you remember Skin-nay? He was 
never in the picture, but somebody was 
always calling him to do something. 
He’s going to appear in this strip.” 


What of Europe? 


price for them. Then what? Washing- 
ton will have on its hands several 
thousnnd dailies and weeklies from 
diverse economic and social strata, 
catering to numerous interest groups, 
maintaining intimate relations with 
communities from Bangor to Portland, 
from Miami to Los Angeles and from 
Minneapolis to Galveston. I suppose 
the government would allow every- 
one to keep his job—under orders of 
course. 

To control this vast assemblage of 
individual minds and individualistic 
papers would take a bureaucratic or- 
ganization that would out-deal the 
New Deal. To disseminate “accurate, 
unbiased and intelligently written 
news” would place the government in 
the mail-order business, muddled with 
red tape and befuddled with orders. 
Every reader knows what experience 
Washington had with the Air Mail 
when this service was taken out of 
trained and competent private hands. 

But who would be the determinant 
of the accuracy and intelligence of the 
news commodity that serves as the in- 
tellectual morning and evening diet 
for millions of Americans? Naturally, 
the new publisher would do the job. 
The whole matter of argument evolves 
around the kind of a job the govern- 
ment does with this new plaything. 
Idealistically it might not be a bad idea 
to have journalism attain the dignity 
of a profession under the watchful 
eye of the government, but the plot 
thickens, for governments, just like 
newspapers, are run by individuals. 


GRANTING that many editors abuse 
their press freedom and spend too 
much time with the high priests of 


“Have you done anything to bring 
your father’s drawings up to date? 
Some of the subjects would seem quite 
old-fashioned now. Like the old jokes 
about automobiles and gas-light and 
things like that.” 

“Oh, of course, the jokes will be 
modernized. But I think there’s room 
for the old-fashioned cartoon again. 
People like the modern adventure 
strip, but they like old cartoons, too! 
And I want to do the kind of drawing 
that my father did—something that 
will make the children laugh and not 
embarrass the grown-ups. That’s what 
he always said. He meant not making 
people feel self-conscious, and think 
they’re reading kid stuff, like the 
“Glub” and “Blub” and “Zowie” 
school. I am like my father. I don’t 
approve of it.” 


[Concluded from page 3] 


Dollars and Cents instead of with the 
apostles of Integrity and Truth, where 
does Mr. Kendall get his idea that 
a government-controlled press would 
remedy the evil? 

Practicality is the rule of this ma- 
terialistic world and theories that 
won't hold up under scrutiny are not 
worth the paper they are inscribed 
upon. The slightest knowledge of cur- 
rent events and the most elementary 
study of recent books should inform a 
political science instructor that ideal- 
ism is no part of the European scene 
where the governments control the 
press. Essentially, government control 
means political control in spite of all 
the civil service talk and parapher- 
nalia of licenses. Political control ex- 
cept in textbooks means personal 
abuse and use. Add them all up and 
you have the remedy for a trouble- 
some pottage of medicine that is worse 
than the illness it is expected to kill. 

Hitler runs the German troupe of 
puppets and Il Duce rates the same 
role in the boot of the Caesars. Our 
foreign brethern are hard put to get 
the impartial news that Mr. Kendall 
clamors for. Government propaganda 
mills grind and are never still, yet the 
food they produce is hardly palatable 
to lovers of Truth. 

Regimentation never did work any 
lasting peacetime public benefit except 
in emergencies, and a regimentated 
press within one generation leads to a 
regulated mass mind impregnated with 
a single philosophy. Across the water 
we see perfect examples of this state- 
ment in the everyday actions of Nazi 
and Fascist youth. No thanks, Mr. 
Kendall, Americans will take the 





chance of capitalistic opinions on so- 
cialistic debate trusting to their own 
powers of analysis before they will sell 
their birthright to politicians. 


My whole argument is based on one 
supposition which I think will be ac- 
knowledged by most thinking people. 
Leaving out any question of legality or 
Constitutional guarantee the conten- 
tion is simply this: once government 
breaks into the picture of newspaper- 
dom and obtains a position of absolute 
authority, it will soon serve to turn and 
mold the mind of that press into the 
concrete expression of its own ideol- 
ogies, whether good or bad. 

It is but human for man to want 
others to agree with him. This has 
been the trade of politicians and 
leaders for centuries. Place an im- 
portant and vital instrument like the 
American press in the hands of the 
government and the result will be a 
flood of one-sided official news that will 
insult the intelligence of the public. 

Even if the government could, by 
some strange and tragic miracle, per- 
form its duty honestly and squarely 
with regard to the American press, 
there would still be the item of same- 
ness to ponder. News is essentially a 
commodity and like all other saleable 
goods it must be attractively packaged 
in order to be merchandised success- 
fully. But if every paper from the 
mammonths of the New York Times 
and the Chicago Daily Tribune down 
through the small dailies, weeklies and 
monthlies, printed the same issues 
with parallel editorial approaches and 
identical news facts—all under con- 
stant government supervision—Amer- 
icans would soon tire of this spoon-fed 
diet and look elsewhere for their intel- 
lectual meat. 

No one would know whether he was 
eating hay or caviar because there 
would be no opportunity to evaluate 
news, only the process of digestion. 
Radio, the movies or some other media 
would have to take up the slack before 
the American intellect died of stagna- 
tion. But these channels of communi- 
cation are even easier to control than 
the press, so the net result of govern- 
ment ownership would see the break- 
down not only of the proud American 
press but of one of the world’s strong- 
est bulwarks of democracy. 

No, Mr. Kendall, I’m afraid that I 
would soon have my hand in the air if 
I were a member of your class. And I 
know that I would be waving those 
digets in polite but violent disagree- 
ment. Utopia is still a book and Amer- 
ican politicians are still as human as 
American editors. 
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Canada’s No. 1 Newspaperman 


John W. Dafoe, Dean of Dominion’s 
Newsgatherers, Looks Ahead at 73 


By FRANCIS FLAHERTY 


Press Gallery, House of Commons, 
Ottawa 


Joun W. DAFOE, dean of Canadian 
newspapermen, looks for more but 
perhaps smaller newspapers in the 
future. He has no fear of the news- 
paper being pushed off the map by 
radio television or facsimile. 

As active as ever at the age of 73, 
Mr. Dafoe locks back on a career 
which coincides with the evolution of 
the modern newspaper and the growth 
of Canada from a collection of small 
colonies into a nation. He covered his 
first assignment 56 years ago and he 
was a managing editor 53 years ago. In 
those days his newspaper was an ad- 
junct of a printing business and he re- 
calls buying foreign news for $15 a 
“package.” In these days of fast wire 
services he admits $15 was all the old- 
time “packages” were worth. 

The newspaper of the future, he be- 
lieves, will be more of an organ of 
opinion than most newspapers today. 
There may be more of them in order 
to give expression to varying shades of 
opinion. Insofar as the competition of 
other mediums for the transmission of 
information has any effect it will be in 


the direction of smaller but not fewer 
newspapers. 

“I have no patience with the news- 
paper that tries to please everyone,” 
he said recently as he expanded on the 
newspaper's function in a democratic 
system. Every newspaper should have 
decided views and should not hesitate 
to express them. A free, frank and 
fearless press is essential to the effi- 
cient functioning of democracy.” 


In 38 years as editor in chief of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, Dafoe has fol- 
lowed this philosophy vigorously. It 
has paid dividends for the paper and it 
has brought the editor a unique posi- 
tion in Canadian public life. Dafoe’s 
opinions, whether expressed on the 
platform or through the medium of the 
Free Press editorial page, carry more 
weight in Canada than those of any 
other individual outside of political 
leaders actually in office. 

The Free Press never pulls its 
punches and Dafoe recalls many oc- 
casions when indignant subscribers 
rushed to cancel their subscriptions. It 
mattered, little, he recalled with a 








Fiaherty 


liamentary staff at Ottawa. 





Meer. in this article, the dean of Canada’s newspapermen, 
John W. Datoe, editor-in-chief of the Winnipeg Free Press, and 
gain a few of his slants on the future of the newspaper. 

Francis Flaherty, who pens the story, was 
born in Caledon, Ont. At the University of 
Toronto, where he became a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, he gained experience on the uni- 
versity daily. Following his graduation in 
1925, he joined the staff of the Toronto Star. 
After four months he left the newsroom to 
take a law course and then did further post 
graduate work which brought him a mas- 
ter’s degree in 1928. 

Joining the staff of the Canadian Press in 
1927. he has served in the Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
New York bureaus as rewrite man, cable editor and filing editor 
at various times. For the last four years he has been on the par- 
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John W. Datoe 


smile, for the same subscribers usually 
transferred their patronage to “the 
paper across the street” while an equal 
number were dropping that paper to 
read the Free Press. 

However interesting Dafoe’s views 
may be, his career is more interesting. 

He is president and editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press but for the past 
year his time has been devoted to the 
public interest as a member of the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-pro 
vincial relations. The commission’s 
job is to draft recommendations which 
may make the 70-year-old Canadian 
constitution function efficiently under 
modern economic conditions. The con 
stitution, modeled somewhat on the 
American, establishes the authority of 
the national government and the gov 
ernments of the provinces in their re- 
spective spheres. 

Frequent clashes of jurisdiction in 
the field of social legislation and the 
near-bankruptcy of some provinces as 
against the comparative prosperity of 
others made a review of Canada’s con 
stitutional machinery desirable and 
Dafoe was induced to serve on the 
commission as the representative of 
the three prairie provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


ALTHOUGH it was the first political 
appointment he accepted it was not 
the first he was offered. His accept- 
ance is in keeping with his character. 
He is a deep student of public affairs 
but the glamor and the frills of office 
have no attraction for him. 

More than once he has refused a 
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cabinet post and four years ago he de- 
clined to become Canada’s minister at 
Washington. But for his modesty he 
might now be known as “Sir John.” 
He refused a knighthood because “I 
shovel my own snow and tend my own 
furnace.” Membership on the commis- 
sion, however, was a man’s job which 
involved delving into, assimilating 
and drawing conclusions from volumes 
of financial and economic data. 
Dafoe’s position in his own province 
and city may be deduced from the fact 
that he is chancellor of the University 
of Manitoba although his own formal 
education ended with high school. 
Born in a pioneer community of 
bush farmers and lumbermen about 
100 miles from Ottawa, Dafoe became 
a country school teacher in his early 
teens. At 17 he set out for Montreal 
and became a reporter on the Star, 
than a four-page paper. His first as- 
signment was tracking down a racket 
in the sale of second-hand clothes. The 
Star was running a campaign against 
dealers who were preying on country 
people by selling cheap used clothing 
as new. The big raw-boned lad from 
the backwoods proved an ideal decoy. 


Two years on the street for the Star 
brought him the post of Star corre- 
spondent in the parliamentary press 
gallery at Ottawa. He was then 19 and 
the next year he fell in with “a gentle- 
man who had started a newspaper as 
an adjunct to his printing business.” 
The paper was the Ottawa Journal 
and at 20 Dafoe became its managing 
editor. 

Those were the years of the great 
westward trek in Canada. The open 
prairie country was being settled and 
other members of the Dafoe family 
were moving west. John W. went 
along and resigned as managing editor 
of the Journal to become a reporter on 
the Free Press. After serving in nearly 
all junior capacities on the paper he 
became editor in chief in 1901 when 
Sir Clifford Sifton bought the paper. 

Sir Clifford was minister of the in- 
terior in the dominion government and 
the leading political figure in western 
Canada. This close connection with 
the government of the day coupled 
with Dafoe’s study of the economic 
and political needs of the expanding 
west and his vigorous editorial writing 
soon made the Free Press the leading 
paper in the west. 

A liberal in the broad as well as in 
the party sense Dafoe was given a free 
hand in running the pape: and cam- 
paigned against every sort of privilege 
which hampered the freedom of the 
individual. In particular he fought for 
free trade, holding that tariff protec- 
tion for manufacturing industries in 


Eastern Canada was a handicap to the 
agricultural west. It was not a winning 
fight but it captured the imagination 
of the west and the historic devotion 
of Western Canada to the cause of 
free trade is due in large measure to 
the editorial leadership of the Free 
Press. 


Daror’s adherence to this policy 
brought an incident unique in the 
annals of Canadian newspaperdom. In 
1911 the Liberal government negoti- 
ated a treaty for reciprocal free trade 
with the United States. Sifton was op- 
posed, broke from his party and cam- 
paigned against the treaty. True to his 
free trade principles, Dafoe welcomed 
the pact. Publisher and editor fought 
on opposite sides in one of the most 
bitter election campaigns in Canadian 
history but Sifton made no attempt to 
interfere with the newspaper in which 
the editor’s policy prevailed. Despite 
Dafoe’s support the government was 
defeated and the treaty rejected. 

The war brought the first break in 
the consistent support Dafoe and the 
Free Press had given the Libertl party. 
In 1917 the paper supported a coalition 
ministry against the Liberals on the 
issue of conscription. The same period 
brought Dafoe definitely into the whirl 
of public affairs as an actor as well as 
a commentator. He attended the peace 
conference as representative of the 
Canadian Press and there became in- 
timate with Sir Robert Borden, prime 
minister of Canada. Dafoe had cam- 
paigned for a change in Canada’s 
status in the British Empire and 
argued that the country’s war efforts 
merited a position of equality with 
Great Britain. 

The prime minister was of the same 
opinion and Dafoe helped draft the 
historic memorandum embodying the 
demand of Canada and other British 
dominions for separate representation 
at the peace conference and separate 
membership in the League of Nations. 


HAvInG attended the birth of the 
League of Nations, Dafoe became one 
of its most vigorous champions. The 
post-war period brought increasing 
demands on his time from other quar- 
ters but the Free Press remained his 
chief interest. He lectured and trav- 
eled widely in the interests of the 
League and of Canadian nationalism. 
The formal recognition of the equality 
of status of Canada and the other do- 
minions with Great Britain in the Em- 
pire came in 1933 and was the culmina- 
tion of a campaign in which Dafoe and 
the Free Press played a leading role. 
Dafoe was one of the prime movers 
in the establishment of efficient news 
services for Canadian papers. In the 





early days in western Canada, the As- 
sociated Press franchise was held by a 
railway telegraph company which de- 
livered whatever news the railway 
management felt should be published. 
Naturally news of railway wrecks was 
not prominent. 

Dafoe and a few other newspaper 
chiefs decided to organize their own 
service but were confronted with pro- 
hibitive telegraph tolls. They applied 
to the railway commission for a reduc- 
tion in press telegraph rates. Faced 
with a probable adverse decision and 
the growing antagonism of the news- 
papers, the railway company decided 
to get out of the news service business 
and surrendered its franchise to the 
Western Associated Press, formed by 
Dafoe and his associates. Later the 
“WAP” merged with other services in 
Canada to form the Canadian Press 
which now serves most Canadian 
dailies on a co-operative basis. 


mn 


Sources 
[Concluded from page 9] 


office girl can’t think of anything imme- 
diately. 

Be friendly and courteous. Do plenty 
of kidding and be able to take plenty of 
it. Carry gum, mints and cigarettes. Let 
your news source “in” on the big news 
of the day before the paper comes out. 
They give you news. Turn the tables 
occasionally and give them some “hot” 
news that you’ve learned during the day. 


Break your neck to see that a story 
gets into the paper after it has been given 
to you. If it is a story about something 
today or tomorrow see that it gets in the 
paper the day the news source expects 
to see it there. If you don’t he'll give the 
next story to the other reporter to see if 
he can handle it a little better. 

If you have ever put on an act of joy, 
rehearse it every time someone calls you 
on the ’phone to give you a story or tips 
you off to a happening when you are 
rushing down the street. Be more than 
joyful—be enthusiastic. Make that news 
source feel that he has just given you the 
best story of the day. Gratitude and ap- 
preciation are virtually strangers to many 
news sources. 

Be regular in your calls. If you don’t 
show up every day the news source will 
grow tired of waiting for you and give 
the story to the opposition. If you can’t 
leave the office jump on the ’phone and 
call. "Phone calls will give you a new 
approach. 

News sources don’t have to look at your 
ugly pan when you use the ’phone. But 
be careful about using the ‘phone too 
much. Personal contact will get the job 
done better than the ‘phone. It’s hard to 
cut you off with a “no news today” when 
you're in the immediate company of your 
news source. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT. 





Correspondent's Career 


THE STORY OF A LAKE, by 
Negley Farson. 461 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Turning from the autobiographical 
trend that yielded those colorful, vi- 
brant volumes, “The Way of a Trans- 
gressor” and “Transgressor in the 
Tropics,” Negley Farson pens a differ- 
ent sort of novel against a background 
that shifts swiftly from point to point 
in Europe and Asia to various sections 
of the United States. 

The principal figure is Tony Lynd, 
American newspaper correspondent 
who has spent 10 years covering Euro- 
pean capitals and the 10 years prior to 
that in Russia and the Near East. 

While in Russia he met, longed for 
and could have had Kyra Power but 
left her and returned to America. En- 
listment in the Canadian forces fol- 
lowed. Wounded, he met Christina 
Mallard and later married her. Theirs 
was, in many ways, an ideal marriage 
but spoiled in a physical sense by 
Tony’s memories and visicns of Kyra. 

Some years later, returning from 
Bombay, he finds Kyra a passenger on 
the same boat. Their lives become en- 
tangled. Further complications arise 
in the person—and what a person—of 
Felicity Tyrell, a newspaper woman. 

Tony eventually seeks refuge from 
himself and the world at Scaup Lake, 
in British Columbia. 

Tony’s marital and extra-marital af- 
fairs appear against a shifting pano- 
rama of affairs in Europe and Amer- 
ica—an account shot through with 
penetrating, brittle observations on 
journalistic tycoons, politicos, stuffed 
shirts and their times. 

There’s nothing of the sticky senti- 
mental in this blunt, jabbing story of 
one man’s life and his era. It’s one you 
won't forget—whether you like it or 
uot. 


Man of Action 


WORLD OF ACTION, by Valentine 
Williams. 430 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $3.50. 


Valentine Williams has been a news- 
paperman, a war correspondent, a soldier 
and is now one of the top-flight writers of 
mystery stories. 

From that brief outline you might ex- 
pect his life to have been full of adven- 
ture. And so it has. It follows also that 
a man whose activities have been of this 
nature might write an absorbing account 
of his experiences. And so he has. 

“World of Action” is one of the best 
of the many autobiographical books by 
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Book Bulletins 


FIGHTING YEARS, Memoirs of a 
Liberal Editor, by Oswald Garrison 
Villard. 543 pp. Illustrated. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. 83.75. 


One of America’s outstanding jour- 
nalists chronicles the story of his life 
and times—an account of historical 
as well as journalistic significance. 
Mr. Villard begins the account with 
sketches of his father, a noted Civil 
War Correspondent, and his mother, 
daughter of the famous Abolitionist, 
William Lloyd Garrison. He then 
tells the story of his own life, from 
undergraduate and instructor days 
at Harvard, his owner-editorship of 
the New York Post and his owner- 
editorship of the Nation, ever cru- 
sading for liberal causes. 


e 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON, by Ruth 
Odell. 326 pp. Illustrated. D. Apple- 


ton-Century Co., New York. $3. 


The first full length account of one 
of America’s most interesting and 
controversial literary figures—Helen 
Hunt Jackson, author of “Ramona” 
and “A Century of Dishonor, a pio- 
neer champion of the rights of the 
Indians and a center of political and 
literary controversies—written by an 
assistant professor of English at the 
University of Nebraska with the co- 
operation of her subject's relatives. 

. 

THE ERA OF WONDERFUL NON- 
SENSE, A Casebook of the Twenties, 
by Laurence Greene. 290 pp. Illus- 
trated. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap- 
olis-New York. 83. 


In this rather unusual book by the 
author of “America Goes to Press,” 
sensational newspaper stories from 
1920 to 1933 are reprinted with com- 
ments of the author. The series be- 
gins with the “false’’ Armistice re- 
port and ends with the bank holiday. 
In his previous book, Mr. Greene 
presented in a series of newspaper 
stories high lights of American his- 
tory up to 1914. He intended to do 
the same with the “twenties” but 
found the newspapers of the period 
contained such a series of sensa- 
tional stories that he gave up the 
idea of a serious history of the 
“twenties.” 

7 


PROPAGANDA FOR WAR, The 
Campaign Against American Neutral- 
ity, 1914-1917, by H. C. Peterson. 2357 
pp. Illustrated. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3. 


A very timely and significant book 
telling for the first time the story of 
foreign propaganda in the United 
States from 1914 through 1917 as for 
more than 30 months the govern- 
ments of Europe sought and finally 
succeeded to draw America into the 
World War. The author is an assist- 
ant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 











newspapermen and women which have 
appeared in the last several years. 

As Sir Philip Gibbs has so succinctly 
summarized it, this is “a story of our 
times, told with inside knowledge by a 
man who has held sword and pen in the 
front lines of life where astonishing his- 
tory has happened. A remarkable auto- 
biography . . . a detailed and moving pic- 
ture of a vanished world.” 

Valentine Williams began his writing 
career at 18, in Fleet Street, London, as 
a member of the Reuter’s organization 
which his father had served before him. 
Pre-war Berlin, Paris, Moscow and the 
Balkans were the background for numer- 
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ous dispatches for Reuter’s and later the 
Daily Mail. He was Northcliffe’s chief 
war correspondent until, fed up with the 
British censors, he enlisted in the Irish 
Guards. 

Shell-shocked and wounded, he turned 
to writing fiction—a career that he has 
followed so successfully since. 

Filled with innumerable yarns, anec- 
dotes, behind-the-scenes flashes, tales of 
the great and near great, you will find 
“World of Action” an absorbing account 
of one man’s journey across the panorama 
of the immediate past and present. 





Books and Riethecs 


Loren Carroll, author of “CONVER 
SATION, PLEASE: A CLINIC FOR 
TALKERS,” published recently by Bobbs 
Merrill, knows whereof he writes, for he 
has probably been talked to by more peo 
ple than most. He has been a news 
paperman for many years, beginning with 
book reviews on the Chicago Tribune, 
and continuing as reporter for the Chi- 
cago City News Bureau, assistant finan 
cial editor on the Chicago Evening Post, 
correspondent for Universal News Serv- 
ice in Europe, and finally ending up as 
city editor of the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune. He has traveled 
in 17 European countries and in North 
Africa, and he has lived in Malaya. He 
covered the Loeb-Leopold trial, the Paris 
riots of 1934, the 1935 riots in Spain. 

. 

J. H. Plenn, a newspaperman of El Paso, 
Texas, and points north, south, east and 
west, also Mexico City, is the author of 
a timely book on Mexico, “Mexico 
Marches,” recently published by Bobbs 
Merrill. 

e 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, 
Brown & Company have announced that 
Agnes Keith of Sandakan, North Borneo, 
now visiting in Venice, California, is the 
winner of The Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize 
of $5,000 for “the most interesting and dis 
tinctive work of non-fiction” submitted 
in the 1939 contest sponsored by The At- 
lantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown & 
Company. 

The prize-winning manuscript, entitled 
“The Land Below the Wind,” was selected 
from more than 600 manuscripts. In it an 
American woman tells about her life in a 
small town in a British Protectorate 
Sandakan in North Borneo. Mrs. Keith’s 
Borneo differs widely from that described 
by tourists and travel writers. A former 
San Francisco newspaperwoman, Mrs. 
Keith left her native state four years ago 
as the bride of H. G. Keith, Conservator 
of Forestry and Director of Agriculture of 
North Borneo. 

The prize-winning author grew up in 
Hollywood, later moved to Venice, Cali 
fornia, and is a graduate of the University 
of California. Immediately following her 
graduation she became a member of the 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner. 
“The Land Below the Wind” is her first 
book. It will be published next fall. 
Winners of the previous Atlantic Non 
Fiction Contests have been: Harriet Con 
nor Brown, with “Grandmother Brown’s 
Hundred Years”; Archer Butler Hulbert, 
with “Forty-Niners”; Frances Winwar, 
with “Poor Splendid Wings”; and Mari 
Sandoz, with “Old Jules.” 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 


By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary. 
Sigma Delta Chi 





Three members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, are 
among the 12 newspapermen to win Nie- 
man scholarships for study at Harvard 
University during the next college year 
They are William B. Dickinson, Jr. (Colo- 
rado Professional), Volta W. Torrey (Ne- 
braska °26), and Oscar J. Buttedahl 
(North Dakota 30). 

Dickinson, 30, at present northwest 
news manager for United Press with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, was grad- 
uated in June, 1927, from Kansas City, 
Mo., Junior College and from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas with the A.B. degree in 
June, 1929. He began his newspaper ca- 
reer on the Kansas City Star in 1929. The 
next year he joined U. P.’s Kansas City 
staff, and on May 1, 1933, became man- 
ager of the Denver office of U. P., in 
charge of service in Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. He became U. P.’s trav- 
eling business representative on May l, 
1936, in the Rocky Mountains, later go- 
ing to Chicago as business representative 
in the Middle West. He took his present 
post on March 1, 1938. 

Torrey, 34, has been with the Associ- 
ated Press feature service since 1936. He 
became the editor of a country newspaper, 
the Aurora (Neb.) Republican, while in 
high school and worked as a reporter on 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Star while attending 
the University of Nebraska. Later he took 
postgraduate work at the University of 
Chicago. He has worked for the Chicago 
Tribune, Omaha World-Herald, New York 
Herald-Tribune, Oklahoma City Times, 
Cleveland Press and Indianapolis Times. 

Buttedahl, 35, was graduated from the 
University of North Dakota with the A.B. 
degree in 1930, and has been in newspaper 
work for nine years in various parts of 
North Dakota, for the past six years on 
the Bismark Leader. He will study eco- 
nomics, sociology and government at Har- 
vard, having devoted himself chiefly to 
editorials and articles on the economic 
and political aspects of agricultural prob- 
lems in the Dakotas. 

Other recipients of the scholarships 
were: Stephen E. Fitzgerald, 30, reporter, 
Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun; Carroll 
Kilpatrick, 25, associate editor, Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser; Hodding Car- 
ter, 32, editor, the Delta Democrat-Times, 
Greenville, Miss.; Edward A. Wyatt IV, 
29, associate editor, Petersburg (Va.) 
Progress-Index; Weldon B. James, 26, for- 
eign correspondent for the United Press, 
now in the Washington bureau; William 
P. Vogel, Jr., 28, city hall reporter, New 
York Herald Tribune; Glenn C. Nixon, 
31, economic reporter, United States 





Four — Dallas ye -y 4 men were initiated into Sigma Delta Chi recently by the 
Dallas 


ofessional chapter. 


four are shown above, left to 


t, William T. Tardy, book 


and Spanish newspaper Bore oi Ted Dealey, vice-president Dallas Morning News; Kari Hoblitz 


elle, principal owner, 


allas Dispatch-Journal; and Clarence E. Linz, publisher, the Dispatch- 


Journal, being greeted by Arthur Coleman, president of the chapter. George B. Dealey, publisher 
of the News and father of Ted Dealey, was in charge of the initiation ceremony. 





News, Washington, D. C.; Edward Allen, 
33, reporter, Boston Herald; Steven M. 
Spencer, 33, science editor, Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 





Ranking in the upper ten per cent 
scholastically for all college work, 137 
men and women graduating in jour- 
nalism have been named winners of 
the national Scholarship Awards of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 

The list of winners, announced by 
Prof. Frank Thayer, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman of the frater- 
nity’s scholarship committee, includes 
75 men and 62 women journalism ma- 
jors in 36 colleges and universities. 
To win the award a student must be 
enrolled in a school or department of 
journalism where a Sigma Delta Chi 
undergraduate chapter is located. 

Established in 1927, the Sigma Delta 
Chi scholarship award program is 
conducted for the purpose of stimu- 
lating excellence in scholarship among 
journalism students for all college 
work, not alone in journalism courses. 
Since inauguration of the award, which 
is a certificate, 1,366 journalism grad- 
uates have received it. 


In addition to Professor Thayer, the 
following are members of the scholar- 
ship committee: John E. Drewry, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Douglass W. Mil- 
ler, Syracuse University; and Roy L. 
French, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 





As a tribute to the memory of Georce R. 
Howes, for 20 years chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of International News Service, 
Joseph V. Connolly, president of the or- 
ganization, has announced establishment 
of an annual award for the best work of 
an INS writer or reporter. 

The award will be known as the 
“George R. Holmes Memorial Trophy.” 
All staff writers employed by INS, both 
in this country and abroad, will be eligi- 
ble. A cash award of $200.00 will go with 
the trophy, which will be a beautifully 
inscribed plaque bearing a likeness of the 
late Washington bureau chief. A commit- 
tee of nationally known editors will be 
named each year to select the best story 
or achievement. 

Holmes, only 44 at the time of his death 
Feb. 12, had been with International News 
Service since 1915. His brilliant direction 
of the Washington bureau, his keen re- 
porting ability and his able political writ- 
ing over a long period of years had estab- 
lished him as one of the foremost journal- 
istic figures in the national capitol. 











Seott M. Cutlip, retiring president of the Syracuse chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, con- 
gratulates six newly initiated professional members, left to right: Louis D. Burrill, 
publisher, Syracuse Journal-American; Charles L. Ryder, publisher, Cobleskill Times; 
Rewan D. Spraker, Sr.. publisher, Freeman's Journal, Cooperstown; Jesse C. Peck, 
publisher, Cazenovia Republican; Walter B. Sanders, publisher, Nunda News, and 
Karl H. Thiesing, executive secretary, New York State Publishers’ Association. 
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WHO - WHAT - WHERE 





Pavut Zirrren (Northwestern) is in the 
office of the Chief Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, stationed in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office in Chicago. 

* 


Wru1am AuHLRicH (Wisconsin), of the 
advertising staff of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times, wrote the co-operative ad- 
vertisement for the Madison Restaurant 
Association which was chosen the best 
newspaper advertisement in a national 
contest sponsored by the National Restau- 
rant Association. An ad prepared in 1937 
won the same award for that year. 

* 


Lowett E. Repevincs (Southern Cali- 
fornia), sports writer with the Hollywood 
(Calif.) Citizen-News, became the father 
of a seven-pound son June 12. 

* 


Rosert K. Ricwarps (Ohio State), pro- 
duction manager for Station WSPD, To- 
ledo, O., and Mrs. Richards announce the 
arrival of Sharon Lynn Richards, six 
pounds and seven ounces, May 2. 

* 

A. Q. Mitter (Kansas State), publisher 
of the Belleville (Kan.) Telescope, was 
elected president of the Kansas State Edi- 
torial Association at the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting held recently in Coffeyville, 
Kan. 

* 

Miss Hazet Mruicent Martens, of 
Rochester, and Lester CiarkK Harpwicu, 
of Cortland, editorial and photographic 
representative of the Syracuse Herald, 
were married July 1 at Brick Presbyter- 
ian Church, Rochester. Mr. Hardwich was 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, Syracuse 
University chapter, in ’29, his senior year. 

* 


Ratpx E. Jounston (Kansas), winner 
of the Houston Waring editorial writing 
award while editor in 1934 of the Bent 
County (Colo.) Democrat, is the author 
of a juvenile biography of William F. 
(Buffalo Bill) Cody. 

* 


Ricuarp Gorton (Missouri) is a re- 
porter on the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press. 
* 


The Northfield (Minn.) News was 
awarded first place in the 1938 National 
Community Newspaper Contest, judged 
by the faculty of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Illinois. Herman Roe 
(Minnesota) is publisher of the North- 
field News, Cart L. Wetcut (Minnesota), 
its editor. 

* 

Francis A. Westsroox (Missouri) is on 
the editorial staff of the Burlington (Vt.) 
Free Press. 











Protect Your Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract a 
the maintenance of official specifica- 
tions and protects your fraternity 
name and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your insignia 
by ordering ONLY from your offi- 
cial jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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Heads Detroiters 





George Tauheneck 


Taubeneck, editor of the Electrical 
Refrigeration News, is the new presi- 
dent of the Detroit Professional Chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. Other officers 
are: Robert La Blonde, Electrograph 
Corp., vice-president; Harlan Hadley, 
Wall Street Journal, secretary; George 
Harding, Editor, Michigan Investor, 
treasurer. 

These four and the following make 
up the recently organized executive 
board of the chapter: Waldo Mc- 
Naught, Assistant Picture Editor, the 
Detroit Times; Al Tenney, Detroit 
Free Press; Ralph L. Peters, Roto 
Editor, Detroit News; Pat Conger, 
United Press; Ted Applegate, Associ- 
ated Press; Ray Pfau, Editor, Michi- 
gan Catholic; Mark Haas, Art Editor, 
American Boy magazine; K. D. Pul- 
cipher, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.; W. A. 
Simonds, Edison Institute; Don Ho- 
gate, General Motors Corp. 

The final spring meeting, held June 
27 in the Cafe Old Madrid, where the 
chapter has a luncheon every Thurs- 
day noon, had as guest speaker Dr. 
George Lechler, former German edi- 
tor and publisher, who related his ex- 
periences in a Nazi concentration 
camp and discussed present-day con- 
ditions in Germany. 





James O’DoNNELL BENNETT (Michigan) 
retired on a pension Jan. 30 after 25 years 
of service with the Chicago Tribune. 
Leisure and books, he says, will occupy 
his time. Mr. Bennett has been in news- 
paper work for 46 years as reporter, dra- 
matic critic and war correspondent. 


Percy S. Jounson, Jr. (Georgia ’30) has 
joined the staff of E. P. Dutton Co., New 
York City publishers. He will be southern 
representative of the firm. 
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Make Your 


Reservation 


NOW 


for 


Sigma Delta Chi’s 
24th 
Big National Convention 


August 31 - September 5, 1939 


San Francisco - Palo Alto - 


Los Angeles 


Join the party leaving Chicago, Aug. 
28, 10:30 p. m., on the San Francisco 
Challenger. 


SCHEDULE 


C. & N. W. Ry.—Lv. Chicago 
10:30 PM Mon., Aug. 28 


Union Pacific—Lv. Omaha 
10:40 AM Tue., Aug. 29 


Southern Pacific—Lv. Ogden 
8:45 AM Wed., Aug. 30 


Southern Pacific—Ar. San Francisco 
8:25 AM Thu., Aug. 31 


Air-conditioned Tourist sleeping cars, 
Lounge car, Economy meals. Regis- 
tered Nurse-Stewardess Service. 


$8.95 for lower berth, $6.80 for upper 
berth, Chicago to San Francisco. 
$74.00 Round-trip railroad fare 
from Chicago. 


(Buy your ticket to Palo Alto with 
return via Los Angeles, to save and 
get in on the entire meeting.) 


Professional Program 

The professional program, which will 
equal that of any national journalistic 
association, will deal with many im- 
portant phases of journalism. It will 
be built upon a series of discussion 
periods to be led by nationally prom- 
inent newspapermen. You'll find the 
entire program of value. 


Entertainment 
There'll be plenty of it, not forgetting 
the opportunity to visit the Golden 
Gate Exposition at San Francisco. 
Vacation at Convention 


For information regarding railroad 
rates from your home city, or for 
further information regarding the 
convention program, write 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


National Headquarters 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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Imagine Yourself Into a Job! 


[Concluded from page 5] 


mon mistakes these youngsters make 
is that they tell me they want to work 
for the United Press instead of talking 
about why the United Press should 
want them.” 

I know a journalism graduate who 
got a good job from a city editor who 
had told him his staff was full. The 
young man had claimed to be a good 
reporter. He proved it by getting sev- 
eral good stories on a poorly covered 
run. He turned them in and got the 
job. He used his imagination! The city 
editor made a place for him by firing 
a man who had little imagination or, 
having it, didn’t use it. 

A young newspaperman from Ken- 
tucky breezed into New York 40 years 
ago locking for a job. Doors were 
slammed in his face and letters didn’t 
get arise. After cold weeks of picking 
"em up and putting ’em down he wrote 
to the editor of the Sun: 

“This is positively your last chance 

. unless you grab me right away I 
will go elsewhere and leave your paper 
flat on its back right here in the middle 
of a hard summer, and your life here- 
after will be one vast, surging regret. 
The line forms on the left; applications 
considered in the order received.” 

The next day the young man fol- 
lowed up his letter by camping on the 
doorstep of the Sun editor who had 
turned him down a dozen times. His 
imagination had appealed to the edi- 
tor’s imagination. He got a job. The 
young man was Irvin S. Cobb! 

That wouldn’t work today? Pos- 
sibly not, but the young Cobb would 
have enough imagination to shell out 
an idea that would turn the trick today. 


STEPHENSON and Keeley in the 
book “They Sold Themselves” tell 
about the youth who found a long line 


of boys ahead of him waiting to be 
interviewed. Did he stand in line? He 
didn’t! He beat it to a telegraph office 
and sent this wire to the employer: 

“Before hiring anyone see _ red- 
headed boy at end of line.” He had 
imagination and got the job. 

Dave Roberts, a Hollywood radio 
actor, tried for months to get past the 
office receptionist to see Glenhall Tay- 
lor, producer of the radio show “Silver 
Theater.” No dice. Then he used 
imagination to do what months of 
pavement pounding hadn’t accom- 
plished. 

A phonograph record bobbed up in 
the offices of the agency handling 
Silver Theater. The label read: 

“The Story of Dave Roberts and 
How He Got on Silver Theater.” 

Curiosity and imagination did the 
trick. The record was played giving a 
snappy dramatization of Roberts’ ef- 
forts to break past the receptionist and 
also bits revealing his range of talent. 
It concluded by revealing Roberts as 
an old man still trying to break into 
Silver Theater. 

Imagination worked! He got the job. 
He has worked it again and again— 
successfully. 

These are not isolated instances of 
imagination at work. Men with imag- 
ination are getting their first jobs 
daily. Millions of young men have got 
jobs since the depression began and 
others have shifted to better jobs. It’s 
the man with imagination who stands 
out on the staff and steps up the line. 
It’s the men with creative imagination 
who sense a new trend in the early 
stages of its development and start 
new businesses, new papers, new mag- 
azines, new features, new newspaper 
departments, new investigations that 
lead to success. 








How Can Weekly Newspapers 
Get More Advertising? 


Every available survey, statement or practical demonstration 
pointing the way toward increased lineage—foreign, local or 
classified—is analyzed in THE AMERICAN PRESS magazine, 
the only magazine devoted primarily to the advertising prob- 
lems of small town newspapers. Subscription only $1.00 a year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 225 w. 39th St., New York 








An essential attribute of creative im- 
agination for the newspaperman is a 
clear realization that at the time of 
applying for his first job and every one 
thereafter he is also a salesman. Have 
you studied how to sell yourself? It 
isn’t just a proposition of listing your 
record. Closely interwoven with the 
business of selling yourself is the mat- 
ter of your attitude toward life and 
your personality. 

Use your imagination to find ways 
and means to give the employer, the 
man above, the other fellow, what he 
wants before you begin taking what 
you want. In 99 cases out of 100 you 
will find that fellow you have helped 
to get what he wants will help you to 
get what you want because your very 
helpfulness has impressed your per- 
sonality upon him—and favorably. 

There are scientific studies of exten- 
sive records that reveal your personal- 
ity traits as being more important 
than your abilities on the actual job. 
Many more men are refused jobs, 
many more men are fired from jobs 
they have held because of faulty per- 
sonality traits than from downright 
dishonesty and inefficiency. 


Tuar being the case it behooves us 
all to put our imagination to work on 
the findings of my friend Dick Carlson, 
one of the foremost personnel directors 
in the country. On the basis of wide- 
spread surveys Carlson reports these 
as the ten traits most frequently asso- 
ciated with attractive personalities: 
. Cheerfulness 
Friendliness 
. Neatness, cleanliness 
A readiness to help 
. Pleasantness 
. Unselfishness 
A sense of humor 
. Thoughtfulness 
. Enthusiasm 

10. Poise 

And Carlson reports these ten traits 
most frequently associated with un- 
attractive personalities: 

1. Selfishness 

2. Untidiness 
. Conceit 
Pessimism 
Unsociableness 
Braggadocio 
Carelessness 
. Disloyalty 
. Frowning 

10. Complaining, shiftlessness 

Give your imagination a lifetime job 
today. Put a study of the other fellow’s 
wants to work today. Go to work on 
the Carlson points today. Do only 
those simple things today and you'll be 
surprised on a tomorrow, but I won't. 
For I know they work. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


(“Eddie” wasn’t his name, but will be 
for the purpose of this yarn.) 

Eddie was cast in a somewhat differ- 
ent mold than his fellows, anyway, be- 
ing a bit eccentric at times, and when 
he had accumulated a choice collec- 
tion of DT’s it seemed the only thing 
to do was to have Eddie carted off to 
the booby hatch for a rest cure. The 
boys figured they might have a tough 
time persuading him to go but it 
turned out to be surprisingly easy. 

But he would agree to go only if 
they’d let him take his “yardstick” 
along. 

“Sure,” they told him, “you can take 
along anything you want—but what- 
inhell do you want with a yardstick?” 

“This,” remarked Eddie with a 
chuckle, “is a different kind of a yard- 
stick.” 

With that he produced a copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

“T’d never have agreed to you birds’ 
suggestion that I go to the nut house,” 
Eddie declared, “if it hadn’t been that 
I was trying to read an article (a polit- 
ical piece it was) in here the other 
night and, so help me, I couldn’t make 
heads or tails of it. 

“Right then and there I says to my 
wife: ‘The boys are right. I’m off my 
nut and I’m going out to the hospital 
until I can get over it.’ Ill go if you'll 
let me take my yardstick along. The 
day I can read this piece straight I'll 
know I’m cured.” 


WELL, they let Eddie take his yard- 
stick along and trundled him off to the 
hospital. He had been there not more 
than 15 minutes when he was acting as 


if he owned the place, and when the 
boys left for the office Eddie was tell- 
ing the head Doc how to run the insti- 
tution more efficiently. 

The weeks dragged on and then 
came word that Eddie was cured and 
would be back in the office the follow- 
ing Monday. That brought up a prob- 
lem. How did one greet a former as- 
sociate who had been in the booby 
hatch? What could you say to him 
that wouldn’t be—well, sort of awk- 
ward, you know. 

You can’t kid a fellow about having 
been shut up in a place like that be- 
cause he hadn’t been in his right mind 
and all that sort of thing. The gang 
worried about it the whole week end. 
They didn’t want to hurt Eddie’s feel- 
ings and they didn’t want to sit still 
and say nothing because they would 
be glad to see him back—providing, of 
course, he HAD been cured. 

They were still pondering the prob- 
lem Monday morning when the city 
room door banged open and in barged 
Eddie. He had a rolled up piece of 
paper in one hand. 

“How're you gang?” he shouted. 
“How’re you? Here’s my diploma 
from the booby hatch!” 

That broke the tension and solved 
the problem of how to greet Eddie. 


But, as a matter of fact, Eddie never 
did know whether he had gotten his 
mental equilibrium back again. He’d 
remark every now and then that he 
never would know whether he was 
sane again. 

You see, while he had been in the 
nut house, he’d lost his “yardstick”— 
someone swiped that particular copy 
of the Saturday Evening Post, so he 
never did get to try to read that article 
again! 


South Tower 





One of the Golden Gate International Exposition’s South 
Towers, a main entrance into the Homes and Gardens Build- 
ing on the majestic Court of the Moon. 
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We speak 


your language 











ON PROBLEMS OF 


LAYOUT AND DESIGN 
NEWSPAPER MAKEUP 
CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING 
NEWS GATHERING 


and a host of related subjects. 
And we've been speaking that 
language for years—57 of them 
to be exact. Naturally we feel 
that the accumulated experi- 
ences of these years places us 
in a position to be of greater 
help to you. That's why we 
want you as a subscriber to 
National Printer Journalist. No 
other publication covers the 
field so thoroughly—no other 
gives you so much for your 
money. 


Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST 


219 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 
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... members of Sigma Delta Chi 
were graduated last month. 


They hold membership because 
they have met requirements of 
good scholarship, journalistic 
proficiency on campus and 
other publications, good person- 
ality and adaptability. 


This group contains the best tal- 
ent among 1939 journalism 
graduates. 

Sigma Delta Chi Employers 
—hire one of these men in mak- 
ing that addition to your staff, or 
filling a vacancy. Their records 
are on file with The Personnel 
Bureau. 


Write or wire— 


THE 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 
















































































